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.ERE FACE. 


This is the first edition of the Nitiprakafiika, to which 
work I have repeatedly alluded in my monograph on the 
weapons, army organisation, and political maxims of the 
ancient Hindus. It provides corroborative evidence of the 
statements I have previously made, which statements so far 
as they refer to fireanns are even supported by the Veda. 

The use of gunpowder and the existence of firearms in 
ancient India I regard merely as additional proof of the 
great amount of practical knowledge which existed in ancient 
Indi^, but of which we know very little. 

On the other hand, as an indication of superior mental 
activity, I do not attach to the invention of gunpowder and 
the use of firearms, that importance, with which they seem to 
be viewed by those who cannot persuade themselves to abandon 
long-cherished prejudices. 

The Nitiprakasika, as has been pointed out, gives most 
valuable information about the Dhaniirveda, and contains 
also a very interesting description of the constitution of the 
Indian army. 

For these reasons this book should be regarded as sup- 
plementing my above-mentioned monograph on the weapons, 
army organisation, and political maxims of the ancient 
Hindus. 


Madkas, 

Presidency College, 
March 1882. 


GUSTAV OPPEET. 






INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

The NitiprakaiSika or ‘‘expounder of polity^’ is ascribed 
to Vai^ampayana, the pupil of Vyasa. This Vai6ampayana 
is also connected with the Yajurveda and with the Mahabha- 
rata, which he is said to have recited to the king Janamgjaya 
at TaksaSila. In its contents, the Nitiprakasik^ coincides in 
many points with the Eamayana, especially with its first two 
books ; but the reader is also often reminded of the Maha- 
bharata and the HarivarhSa, The latter part of the Nitipra- 
kasika contains also passages which may be found in works 
on law and on polity, as in the Manavadhanna^astra and the 
Ktoandakiya. 

The fact that the same passages occur in different works 
by no means proves that the passages in one work have been 
borrowed from another, especially if we have reason to 
suppose that there existed e •period, when, the text of early 
compositions being still unsettled, many dicta were regarded as 
public property, and were, as such, embodied in various texts. 

The principal part of the Nitiprakadika is that comprising 
the Dhanurveda, and this, as far as f know, in a form more 
complete than any other yrork; the four chapters in the 
Agnipurana (248-251) being very defective when compared 
in this respect with the Nitiprakaaika, 
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hundred years ago« The other copy is written in Gfrantha 
characters. 

The Nitipraka§ika contains eight chapters or cantos,^ and 
HitiprakA- it opens with introducing, the sage Vai^ampayana on his way 
Krsi to visit the king Janamsjaya, who resided in Tak^ila. As 
Chapter, goon as the king— who was a son of Pariksit, grandson of 
Abhimanyu and great-grandson of Arjuna—had received 
this news, he set out with his ministers and priests to meet 
the sage. After the usual greetings had been gone through, 
the sage and the king adjourned to the council-room, and as 
soon as the former had taken a seat and the latter had done 
the same at the request of VaiSampayana, Janamsjaya began 
to complain about the depravity of the times (1, 11-13). 

Righteousness, truth, purity, patience and pity, he said, are 
Kaliyuga. fast disappearing in the Kaliyuga, and wealth is more highly 
appreciated than noble birth, noble deeds, and virtue. The 
gratification of animal passions has taken the place of legiti- 
mate marriage ; the mere wearing of the thread constitutes a 
person a Brahman ; the reHgious position of a man is only 
defined by external signs ; the poor man is despised, though 
he be good. Abstaining from a bad deed is esteemed a 
good action; bathing is deemed sufficient for purification; 
taking a woman is regarded marriage ; beauty consists in 
wearing hair on the head. Filling one’s stomach is the princi- 
pal object in life ; good actions are done for the sake of glorifi- 
cation ; ability is only displayed in the keeping up of one’s 
family ; and rude behaviour passes for truthfulness. All castes 
are like Madras, as cows are like goats, religion abounds with 
heresy, and kings behave like thieves.® 

This being the case, Janamejaya asks how men may in an 
easy manner be taught^the rules of polity, as well as the 
secrets of the DhanurvSda and the practice of arms. Vai6am* 

* See Note 1. 

• Compare the description of the Kaliyuga in the Chapters : 

187 . 
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pd.jaiia replied that, knowing the wishes of the king, he had 
undertaken his journey to satisfy them. A preceptor should 
only speak when his pupil asks him and gives him thus an 
opportunity of answering, for if the instructor should explain 
without being requested to do so, he would commit a sin. He Farmer 
then goes on saying (I, 20-28), that, as Brahma, Eudra, 
Subrahmanya, Indra, Manu, Brhaspati, 6ukra, Bharadvaja, 
GauraSiras, and Vyasa had respectively written 100,000, 

50,000, 12,000, 6,000, 3,000, 1,000, 700, 500, and 300 
chapters on polity,® he would not enlarge on the subject of 
polity. 

He relates further that as Piihu,Uhe son of Vena, hadThehapy 
protected his subjects and conquered death, his subjects 
called him a k§atriya, as he had saved them from destruction ; ® 
and that his title raja came from the love he felt for them.® 

The earth brought forth her produce without being tilled; 
the grass was beautiful, soft and golden, and was used by 
men for their dress and their couch. Such distinction as 
there is now between countries and towns did not then exist ; 
and wherever people dwelt, there the earth yielded her gifts. 

Prthu rendered water immoveable, he walked over the ocean, 
mountains gave way to him, and his royal ensign was never 
broken. He created 60,000 elephants and 6,000 moimtains 
of gold, and gave them to the Brahmans, together with the 
earth and all her jewels. 


^ See my book On the Weapons^ Army Organisation^ and Folitical Maxim of 
the ancient Eindus^ p. 36 j and Madras Journal of Literature for 1879, p. 202. 

^ See Harivaih&i about Pfthu, Chap. II, 23—27 ; IV, 26—34 ; V and VI ; 
also Kumarasambhava, I, 2. 

8 

I, 30 ; compare Eaghnvaiya, II, 53— 

I 

* ’ compare Raghuvaihfe, IV, 12— 
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Bmluna Braiuua being apprised of bis virtues, visited Frtbu and 
l^u on granted him a boon, upon wbiob the*latter, highly pleai^ 
^tt^"*** replied “ Teach me the DhanurvSda, with its ‘ members, ’ 
D^nr. t nij;QOT > jmd < georets ’ : adorned with its arms and mis- 
siles. I am blessed among men that I have been granted the 
sight of you, the depository of the Veda.” To the king— -who 
was immersed in the ocean of delight, on which Brahma’s 
voice floated as a boat bearing away the enchanted Ppthu — 
replied thus the Creator of the Universe : “ The desire 
of learning the DhanurvSda is given to yon by fate, and 
I have come to teach it to you. The sword was formerly 
created by me in order to suppress wicked people ; if it is in 
the hands of men resembling you, it will punish the bad. 
Thou art the flrst to whom the weapons, beginning with the 
bow, are imparted, and all the arms and missiles are therefore 
given to you. Bhrsaiva had two wives,*® Jaya and Suprabha, 
the daughters of Daksa. Jaya obtained from me a boon, and 
brought forth all the arms and missiles ; while the other, 
Suprabha, became the mother of the powerful and unapproach- 
able Samhara weapons.** Having accepted from me the 
Dhanurveda, protect all your subjects as if they were your 
sons. Knowing the nature of peace and war, being well 
accustomed to think and to discern, and familiar with the use 
of the six political principles*® and well versed in all sciences ; 
possessing the six regal qualities,*® apply, according to your 


Both forma BhrdftSva and Eqrfi&Sva occtb:.* 

See : Weapons, p. 9 j and Madras Journal for 1879, p. 176. 

“ I.e.y Sandhi, vigraha, yana, asana, dvaidhibhava and samadraya ; compare 
Ramayaijia (Carey and Marshman’s edition) II, 72, 100 (or, according to the 
Grantha edition, II, 100, 69), Compare Mahabharata, l^antiparra, Eaja- 
dharina, LXIX, 61. 66-72. * 

1® J.tf,, the king should be, according toNarada, eloquent, fearless, wise, of 
retentive memory, well versed in polity and gifted with originality. 

^ I 
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siarength or weakness, the seven State requisites, and consider 
all the fourteen faults.^^ Having examined yourself and your 
enemies, make peace with your enemies and devote yourself 
to the eight pursuits of peace being acquainted with the 
intentions of the 18 principal officers of the enemy and with 
those of 15 of your own with the help of 6 spies, 3 observing 



Ram. n, 72, 99. The seven requisites are : king, ministers, friends, 
treasure, territory, forts, and an army. 

These 14 faults are atheism, untruth, anger, carelessness, procrastina- 
tion, neglect of learned men, indolence, giving way to sensuality, thinking 
of nothing hut wealth, consulting with ignorant persons, not beginning to 
carry out one’s resolves, not keeping one’s own counsel, non-observance of 
holidays and making war at the same time against all the enemies around. 

II II 



I 


II II 

ii ^^ ii 

Elm. n, 72, 96—98. 


>* Compare Klmandaklya V, 7^ Z9“ 


JT 9If*TRf ^ II 


These eight pursuits comprise^ agriculture, commerce, fortification, public 
works (6ig>eciaUy directed to erecting bridges and embankments), elephant- 
catching, working of jewel and gold mines, coUeotioa of taxes, i^d restoratiosi 
of dilapidated bfiildings. 
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the enemy’s and 3 his own officials, having heard that: 
the enemy is very weak,** attack iiim quickly with your 
threefold power,*® represented by ministers, treasury and 


The 18 principal officers are the minister, house priest, crown prince, 
revenue officer, chamberlain, superintendent of the harem, head>gaoler, 
treasurer, master of the rolls, judge, municipal commissioner, engineer, official 
trustee, president of the council, commander-in-chief, superintendent of 
fortifications, guardian of the frontier, and superintendent of forests. They 
are contained in the following Slokas : — 

75^ II 

^ II 

rr«n i 

rr«TT ^P^FcTTI^: I 
3 ii 

The Govindarftjiya commentary of the Kamayana gives a similar enumer- 
ation in prose. .The three first, Le.y the minister, house-priest, crown prince 
excepted, the 15 chief officers aure the same on both sides ; so that one’s own 
three first officials should not be under the control of spies. Compare Ram. II, 
72, 69, or (Grantha edition) 100, 35, 67. 

The 10 passions refer to women, pjay, hunting, drinking, dancing, 
singing, roaming about, music, vituperation and sleeping in day time* 

^ ^ *Tn »fl# ?T«TTS5T I 

foif ii 

In the above 6loka are contained the 10 weak points. Manu YII, 46-47; 
compare K&m. XIII, 61, and XIV, 7. 

According to Slt&rftma^s commentary the threefold power consists of 

<W 0* warlike 

entexpruBe). 
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troops. Beg^ the inarch at the right time, being well 
acquainted with the circle of kings/^ with your own supe- 
riority, and the inferior condition of the enemy. Having 
thus strengthened your own realm, go against the enemy, try 
to conquer him, and having done so, grant him your protec- 
tion. Let your army with its eight component parts^^ and 
its four corps,®* being well led by your best generals, destroy 
your enemies.” 

Brahma having thus spoken to Prthu, began to teach him Second 
the Dhanurvgda. The first chapter ends here ; the second 
begins with a deseription of the Dhanurveda (II, 1~4), 
which is given in my monograph on the Indian weapons 
(pp. Q, 10). The victory-granting spell of the Dhanur- 
vSda follows in the next five i^okas (§1. 5-9; Weapons, 
p. 10). The weapons are divided according to their nature 
into four classes — mukta, or those which are thrown; amukta, Diffeteni 
those which are not thrown ; mukidmukta, those which are 
thrown or not thrown ; and nmntmmukta, those which are 
thrown by spells (§1. 11-13 ; Weapons, pp. 10, 11 ; Madras 
Jourml of pp. 176, 177). A distinction is also made 
between common weapons and projectiles, between counter- 
projectiles and some other very efficient projectile weapons 
(A, 14). 

The first class embraces twelve arms : 1, the dhanu (bow) ; 2, 

(arrow) ; 3, hhii^ivdla (crooked club) ; 4, iakti (spear) ; 5, 
dmgham (hatchet) ; 6, tdumra (tomahawk) ; 7, nalikd (musket) ; 

8, la^uda (club); ^poAa (las^); 10, cakra (discus); 11, danta- 


*• Kim, VIII, 18, 24 ; and Weapons, p. 41, 

^ m II 


i.e,, ohariots, Mephants, horses, Vaniors, foot-soldiers, artisans, spies, and 
persons who know foreigfB countries and lang^oages form the army. 

“ and foraaten. 


2 
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hantaJca {tooth-thorn) ; and 12, musu^i (octagon-headed club). 
These weapons — among which as the seventh is menticmed 
the mmket — are placed in the first foot of the DhanurvMa.^® 
For an explanation consult my monograph on the WeaponSf 
pp. 11-16, and Madras Journal^ pp. 177-182. 

The second class counts twenty varieties and contains the 
weapons which are deposited in the second foot of the Dhanur- 
vOda : 1, the vajra (thunderbolt) ; 2, III (handsword) ; 3, paraiu 
(axe) ; 4, gdilr^a (cow-horn spear); 5, asjdhinu (stiletto); 6, 
lavitra (scythe) ; 7, dsiara (bumarang) ; 8, kunta (lance) ; 9, 
sthuna (anvil) ; 10, prdsa (spear) ; 11) pindka or tri^ula 
(trident); 12, gadd{(ilnh); 13, (hammer) ; 14, 

(ploughshare) ; 15, musaia (pestle) ; 16, pattiia (battle-axe) ; 
1 7, mau^tika (fist-sword, dagger) ; 18, parigha (battering-ram) ; 
19, mayukhl (pole); and 20, Maghnl (hundred-killer).^* 
iSataghni. The word iataghm does not afford us any tangible clue 
as to the nature of this formidable weapon. Indeed it seems 
to have been both a weapon of defence and of offence, a 
missile as well as a projectile weapon. It is compared with 
the club (g<idd), which spreads destruction among the forces 
of the enemy either by knocking them down in hand-to-hand 
fight or by doing dreadful execution amongst them when 
hurled from afar. That the iataghnl was used as a missile 
in some way or other is apparent from many places where it 
occurs as such in the epics, but, on the other hand, it is equally 
certain that in other places it clearly denotes a projectile 
weapon which throws a destructive missile on the enemy. In 
each capacity, both as the cannon and as the shot, it deserves 
its name — hundredJdller, The use of fire as the motive power 
is easily accounted for if it is once admitted— which I believe 
has been proved beyond doubt in my monograph ou the 
weapons of the ancient Hindus — ^that the ancient Hindus were 

II, 17, 18, ttnd the whole of Chapter IV ; and Harjviafala, 227-286. 

8&e II, 19, 20, and Chapter V. Consult my WtapofUf |>p. 16-28, and 
Msdra* Journal, 182-189. 
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well acquainted with gunpowder and that they possessed 
firearms. Though ample evidence has been produced for 
proving the existence of guns and gunpowder in ancient 
India, still it would be of great importance if the existence 
of firearms could be traced to the earliest, or the Vedic period 
of Indian history. And this can be done. The words 
^ataghnl and mme, which are synon 3 rmous, occur in the 
black YajurvCda, and the latter word in the Rgv§da, The 
earliest oommentatq;r of the Kr^nayajurveda, Bhattahhdakaray 
as well as the 400 years later Vidydranymvdrm — the priestly 
name of Snyanamadhava— explain it as a blazing tube made 
of metal. 

The^ sixth verse of the seventh anuvaka, of the fifth prafina 
in the first kand.a of the Krsnayajurveda is as follows : ‘‘ This 
is the miArrm which has a hole like an ear, with it the gods killed 
the Asuras by hundreds. As the sacrificing priest kindles 
with this sHrmi-like verse {mantra) the firewood, he throws 
also on the enemy this iataghnl-^kQ mantra, which resembles 
the thunderbolt of Indra/’ 

BhattabhS^skara, who lived about one thousand years ago, 
explains in his Taittiriyabha^ya, which goes by the name of 
Jndnayaj^^ the surml as a flaming pillar made of metal. This 
metallic cylinder is defined by the adjective karmkdvati^ 
which in its turn is explained to signify having a hole imide 
and blazing on the inside and outside. Further on the iaiaghrd 
is declared to be identical with surmu Bhattabhaskara refers 
to this explmation when commenting afterwards on a similar 
Vedic passage (Krmayajurv§da V, 4, 7, 3). 

VidydrcmyasvdmVs Scholia in his Taittinyaveddrthapra^ 
kdia coincide with the above explanation, having most 
likely borrowed it of Bhattabhd^skaaa. He says karmkdmtt 
means having a hole and therefore surely blazing/* 
Yidydranyaevd^ml’s interpretation of this passage in the 
Yajurv^da is the more important, as it is also applicable to 
the Rgveda, where (VII, 1, 3) the word surml occum in the 
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same meaniag, but where the commentator is r^rted to 
have explained it merely by flame*{jmlayd)^ which is no 
doubt a very insufficient interpretation, as the meaning of 
Burmt rather points to a hollow tube. 

The ear-like hole (karmka) penetrates through the 

a 


cylinder in this manner 



. The hole 


where a is found is called the vent, karm^ and the very same 
expression is used in the 6ukraniti (p. 194, IV, 7, 196 ; see 
WeaponSy p. 106). The imide and outside blazing mentioned by 
Bhattabhaskara refers to the firing the "gun (at a), and the 
flame appearing outside the muzzle after the discharge (at b). 

The weight of these Vedic verses and of their oosnmen- 
taries can hardly be overrated, as they clearly establish the 
existence of ancient firearms in the earliest time of Indian 
history. We need hardly dilate further on this subject, 
which, as far as textual evidence and interpretation goes, is 
settled. The iataghm occurs also in the epic literature as a 
projectile weapon lighted by fire, e,g.y in the Harivaih6a 
[iataghnihhiica diptabhii)}^ 


” See Kff^iayajurveda, I, 6, 7, 6: 










WTRt 


The jndneyqjna of Bhattabh&skara on this Terse runs as follows : — 

ST?: t I WT 
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All these last-mentioned weapons are deposited in the 
second foot of the Dhaiiurveda. 

The third class is divided into Sdpasamhdra and Upamm^ 
kdra weapons ; of the former there are 44, of the latter 56 
specimens all these rest in the third foot of the Dhannrv^. 

Vidyarapyaevaml in hia Taittir^fa^Urtha. 

prakdia says : 

3T(T I ^ 

The tdrml being described in the Teda as a weapon with which the gods 
kill the Asurasy it is surprising that in the otherwise so excellent Sanskrit^ 
Worterbuch von BbtKlingk und Roth it should have been described in part YU, 
p. 1172 as ein rohrenartiffei Oefdoo aU LenehUr dienend (fur Oel oder Taig), 
i.e.^ a tubular vessel serving as a candlestick for oil or tallow, and kar^kdvatl 
as mit Oohr und Handgriff verwhen provided with an ear and a handle. Such 
an interpretation gives no sense in the context, especially if the sUrmi as 
candlestick is likened in the same verse to the dataghnl. In extenuation of 
this wrong explanation it may be assumed as certain that the commentaries of 
Bhattebh&skara and Vidyarauyasvftml were not known to the above-men- 
tioned lexicographers. Moreover it seems that both tiiese learned Sanskritists 
were unacquainted with the form of the Indian lamp (for the Hindus do not 
possess our hollow candlestick) , which has a solid pedestal and stand on which 
latter is a small vase-shaped surface which contains the oil (omitting alto- 
gether the strange allusion to tallow) and the wick ; the handle, if any, 
being above the latter. — Comparq ajso Harivaihga 227, 20 — 

where the flashing Aataghnls may be either uq^erstood to apply to rocket-like 
missUes or to guns. 

It may here be appropriately remarked that the Hindus do not use metallic 
tubes fbr their rockets, having j^haps made the observation that they rise 
with greater difficulty. Nllakaptha explains in the Mahkbharata the tetagh- 
nxs to be guns,«ee dukranxti, p. 262. 

Soolly 22-28 ; Weapons t pp. 26-20, 30 ; and JfirdrM pp. 191-196; 

Hanvaihia, 22,7. 
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Third 

Chapter. 

Fourth 
and Fifth 
Chapters. 


The fourth class possesses six weapons, but though these 
are only few, they are all-powerful *and irresistible ; they 
reside in the fourth foot of the DhanurvSda,^^ 

The enumeration of the weapons is followed by the story 
of the sage Dadhioi, who allowed his body to become the 
depository of the 32 weapons of the two first classes after the 
gods had been defeated in battle by the Asuras and had thrown 
away their weapons on their flight. Subsequently, as the 
gods wish to obtain again possession of. their arms, a cow 
licks them out of the body of the sage, who, for his self- 
sacrifice, is transferred to heaven.*® 

The third chapter contains the origin of the sword, the 
whole chapter being devoted to this subject.*® 

The fourth and fifth chapters are devoted, as we have seen, 
to the description of the weapons belonging to the first two 
classes. The fifth chapter ends with an enumeration of the 
terrible weapons and implements which are used in the wars 
during the Kaliyuga, especially are mentioned machines made 
of metal, stone and other materials which throw balls on the 
enemy, big rooks, saws, smoke-balls, burning husk-coals, hot 
sand, boiling oil, melting sugar -treacle, resin of the 6al-tree, 
pots filled with honey and poisonous serpents, and other like 
preparations. 

With respect to the balls mentioned above some verses in 
the Atharvanav^da appear to support the existence of leaden 
balls. Lead is there mentioned as the metal with which the 
Bdkfiasas are to be destroyed, and as weapons made of lead 
alone, or of which lead forms tlie principal ingredient, do 
hardly exist— as lead is by far too soft and does not recom- 
mend itself for being made use of in spikes, spears, &o. — ^the 
supposition that by lead kadm balls are meant seems very 
probable. The verses run as follows : Varuna blessed the 
lead ; Agni is fond of the lead ; Indra gave me the lead ; it 

^ 8e$ II, 40 ; WeapoMt p. 30 ; and Madrai Journal, p, 196. • 

43-60 ; Woapont, pp. 23, 24 ; and Madrat Journal^ pp. 1 89, 190. 

^ See Qiapter III, JPeapont, pp. 24, 26, and Madrat Journal, pp, 190, 191. 
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0 bieiid, the destroyer of the R&k^asas If 

Ihoa killest our oow; hbrse or servant, we shall pierce thee 
with lead, that thou mayest not kill weak creatures.^ 

The atrodty of the warfare is ascribed to the existence of 
such basrbarous nations as are the Huna, Fulinda, l^abara, 
Yarvara, Pahlava, 6aka, Malava, Kohkana, Andhra, Cdla, 
Pan4ya, Kerala, Mleccha, CandAla, ^vapaca, Khala, Mavel- 
laka, Lalittha, Kirata, and Kukkura.^^ 

The sixth chapter treats about the army, and as this is a Sixth 
subject of greater interest and superior importance, I give 
its translation nearly in full. 


^ See Atharvapavdda I> 16, 2 and 4 : 

?fl^T *T «TipifR II 

jfl *lf I 

<t ^ *T«n JTtsdt II 

Professor Weber calls this song (eee Indische Studien IV, pp. 109, 110) 
Beepreehung einee AmuletU von Blei, As far as 1 understand the poem, it does 
not refer to an amulet of lead, but to lead in general. Moreover lead is not 
one of the metals of which amulets are made, for besides birch bark (bhorja* 
pattra) only gold (svan;La), silver (rajata), and copper (t&mra) are mentioned 
in the Mantra^tra as being used for this purpose. The translation of tom 
tvd slsena vxdhyimb (^. IV] into ** wir schlagen fort dich durch das Blei ** is 
incorrect ; vyadh does not mean to repel^ but to pierce. 

See abo/^airamti lY, 7, line 408 ( Weapons^ p. 107), where leaden balls are 
assigned to the smaller guns. 

See V, 66, 67 ; my Weapons^ p, 33 ; Madras Journal^ p. 199. Ram&yana I, 
41; IV, 40; MahdbUrata, I, 6686; m, 1991, &c ; Harivaih6a 229, 4766. 
In my monograph On the Weap(ms the ancient Hindas I named on page 33 
the above-mentioned tribes, and said incidentally in the note below ** the 
Hindus call the modem Europeans Huns ; this expression most probably arose 
from the idea that the ancient Hunnish invaders came also from Europe.’* 
To this the well-known weekly journal Nature remarks on page 581 (21st 
October 1880) : A work (Nitiprakaaika)^ which mmitions the Honaa 
(** Huns ” or Europeans) cannot be of the antiquity to which he (/V. Oppert) 
would assign it.” As tl^ Honas (or Httqas) are an ancient people and their 
name is repeatedly mentioned in the most ancient Indian epics as the Maha- 
bharata, Bamayapa, not to quote other old works, and as I only said that 
the name Htlna is nowadays applied to Europeans, one can har^y believe 
that a journal which aims at scholandup should ri^ such a remark. 
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Arrange- 
ment of 
troops. 


Review of 
army. 


Disposi- 
tion of 
men. 


Wat 

elephants. 


It contains especially valuable information about the com- 
position of the army, the use made o! its various branches as 
elephants, chariots, cavalry and infantry, the employment of 
artisans for military purposes, and an enumeration of the 
most necessary provisions. We find in it also discussed such 
subjects as the qualifications required for officers, a system of 
promotion according to seniority, pension-grants to faithful 
servants and their relicts, and other similar interesting topics. 

In the opening verses (3-11) the various military arrays 
are enumerated ; upwards of thirty are mentioned.^ The 
battle-order is described in the following^manner 

12. A king, who ranges in battle-order the elephants in 
front, the chariots behind, the horses on both sides and in the 
rear the infantry, ought to be victorious. 

13. According to the undertaking the king should send 
to the front the chariots, elephants, horses and infantry, oi 
the horses, chariots, elephants and infantry, or the infantry, 
horses, chariots and 

14. elephants, together with their attendants, having 
arranged them in proper order and having fibsied on the righi 
place and time. 

15. An excellent king, who has got his troops ready foi 
war and is intent on an expedition, should, standing in the 
centre, review them and then send them forward. 

15 J. Anxious for an engagement with the enemy, he should 
march towards him. 

16 J. He should place in the midst of the army the shield- 
bearers, small-swordsmen, runners and volunteers, (in fact) 
the strongest men and the most efficient soldiers. 

17i. He should render fit for fighting the elephanti 
which are five years old, and those which are ten, thirt}i 
and fifty years old, as well as those in rut. 


^ 8*0 Wtapm 9 , p. 6, and Maira% p. 172. 
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18. A number of tamed elephants should be kept for the Tame 

, . • elepbants. 

roads. 

19. A king should keep behind his army a select harem, Followers 

a small rear guard, and some intimate neighbours, some 
suburbwi inhabitants, and some bankers who live in the™^^^ 
capital 1 hindapwt 

20. chamberlains, eunuchs, the old men and young, the 
sick, wounded, blind, footless, maimed, and veiy weak 


persons, 

21. the State coaches, which are furnished with splendid 
seats, officials with their attendants and wbx material, 

22. the treasury, armoury for the small weapons and Arsenal 
an arsenal for the guns, granaries, stragglers, and all the 
exhausted animals,^ 

23. so that he may not crowd the army ; and he should 
ensure their protection by (guarding them with) valiant men. 

24. He should send in front of the army veiy strong men, what per- 
f ast runners, persons who face the enemy bravely, those who ^ouid bo 
do much execution amongst the enemy, spies, messengers, 
persons who give information by signals, and men experienced the army, 
in fighting,^* 

25. and the tallest of his elephants, which carries the 
ensign of victory, together with his broad-chested soldiers. 

. 26. He should place in front for his own protection the The 
officials who precede the king (together with their servants), " 
the military escort (with their attendants), persons who walk 
immediately before the king, runners, staff-bearers and other 
followers, 


^ See Mah&bharata, dantlparva, Eftjadh&rma, LXIX, il. 53, 54, and Bsms- 
yapa II, 4, 48. The word Cfr^JTJ^nSf ii in the commentary explained 


is explained in the commentary as It has other* 

wise also the meaning of Buddhist mendicant. 


3 
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, 27. as well as sword and armour bearers, eulogists and 
bards. 

28. A king should place behind and near him well-bred, 
fleet and fiery riding and chariot horses, which are clad in 
mail. 

29. An excellent king who fights with his enemies should 
guard his retreat to a fort, which a horse can reach in a day, 
is provided with intrenchments and walls, is made of wood^ 
has a broad rampart, a ditch, is well Stored with, money, 
grain, and weapons ; 

30. is garrisoned by archers, is provided with water, full of 
burning husk and supplied with artisans. 

31. Having appointed trustworthy and intelligent men as 
purveyors for all things, as superintendents of the seraglio, 
and as treasurers, a king should then take his revenge. 

32. An excellent king who protects his citizens and king- 
dom, having obtained the usual contributions from his sub- 
jects, placed his reserve (200 bows^ length distant from his 
army), arranged the two wings of his army, 

33. and distributed his watchmen and sentinels should 
before marehing despatch many road-makers and artisans, 

34. workmen who give the finishing touch, superinten- 
dents of the work, diggers, carpenters, surveyors, (tree) 
planters, bridge-makers,*® 

35. those who know the nature of the country, and hunters 
who are well acquainted with forests, and spies who fiind out 
the weak point in the position oithe hostile army. 

36. Having despatched all these men, he should lead his 
army, being on the look out for cover, and avoiding burning- 
grounds and the shrines of gods, 

37. the hermitages of great sages, holy fords and sanctu- 
aries, he should not tread on burning husk ashes, hair and 
skulls. 


See E&ina.y94?a II, 80 . 
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S8. The king shotdd for his welfare force an entrance for 
his army into a pleasaht, not brackish, prosperous, healthy 
and well-watered country. 

39. He should drive away the detachments of the enemy, 
and also single individuals who roam about, and surrounded 
by his body-guard he should visit all the parts of his army. 

40. Examining himself the tents of his allied kings, he 
should send his troops everywhere in order to frustrate the 
efforts of the enemy. 

41. He should make war upon his enemies without anxiety Encamp- 
after having directed the necessary protective arrangements, 
distributed his spies, and erected at separate places excellent 
encampments for the soldiers, 

42. which (encampments) should be provided with ample 
water and wood, be difficult of access, be furnished with food 
which needs mastication and other food which may be swal- 
lowed without it, and filled with money and grain ; 

43. having collected in a place near to the camp many 
clever, good artisans and expert doctors who receive handsome 
pay, and who are provided with all necessaries, 

44. as well as clothes, ornaments and much money, as suit- 
able presents for the soldiers. 

45. When in war a king should assign vehicles horses, 
chariots, &o.) to soldiers who have lost their own, and * 
weapons to those who have lost them. 

46. He should have ready all the necessaries for theimpie- 
march, as saddles, bridle-bits, stirrups and other such things, 
ohowries, helmets, armours and housings, 

47. Bowstrings, bows, armour, weapons, triangular bows 

fthundant fodder, big machines, iron arrows, toma- 
hawks and axes, • 

48. ropes, spikes, spike -hammers, iron horse-shoes, planer 
hoes, wood-chisels, tfnd also knives, 

^9. wheels, cramp-irons, saws, leather water-bags, baskets,^ 
shovels, neeJles fit for sewing purposes, 
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50. bulls for carrying burdens, mules, far-going camels, 
and medicine for elephants, horses and men, 

51. various musical instruments, the agreeable beverage 
Kairataka, cotton of the silk-cotton tree, together with flint 
and iron,^® 

52. wooden vessels, iron and copper basins, brass imple- 
ments, stone-cutters, chisels, grindstones, balances, 

53. awls, boots, breeches, as well as whjps, hounds, bamboo 
sticks, traps and fish-nets, 

54. spittoons, perfumed oil, yellow orpiment, and all such 
like things. 

Soldiersbe 55. Of those of his soldiers who serve on the carriages, he 
general should make expert riders, and the horsemen he should turn 
into able chariot-soldiers. 

56. The king should make these two (the horsemen and 
chariot-soldiers) capable of fighting from the back of ele- 
phants, all of them he should transform into foot-soldiers, 
and the latter he should use as chariot-soldiers, horsemen and 
elephant-soldiers. 

57. The king should make all his soldiers expert in 
charioteering, elephant-riding, in guarding the carriage 
wheels and in other difficult things. 

58. The king should instruct his troops well in those thirty- 
two movements of war, which are acknowledged by polity. 

Use of ^9- Experts declare that the work of elephants consists in 
elephants, j^ar^hing in front, entering into forest forts, making new and 
clearing existing roads. 

60. destroying fear-exciting appliances, breaking walls, 
carrying treasure, allayiftg the fear (of timid, and) conciliat- 
ing quarrelsome elephants, 

This is a description of the ordinary Indian tinder-box c^bmmonly called 
iahnwhi by natives and BdnmvSmi by Europeans ; see Weapons, p. 81 . 
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61. blockading in a fort the hostile infantry and cavalry, 
carrying loads and breaking trees. 

62. Men describe as the function of chariots, to go in the Use of 
second line, protect the elephants, fill up the gaps (in the line 

of battle), keep the enemy at a distance ; 

63. blockade the enemy, stand at the head of the battle- 
array and make a frightening noise. 

64. They define as the duty of the cavalry, to obtain a Use of 
knowledge of the v/oods, country and roads, to protect the 
troops of the allies and the forage, to disperse (over the 
country in order to get grass and fuel), to frighten the enemy 

by neighing, 

65. >to follow near, and to go far away, to perform rapid 
• movements (as reconnoitring) and to pillage the hostile 

troops. 

66. The object of the infantry they describe to consist in Use of 
clearing wells and fords, making roads, camps and the royal 
tent, performing sundry unpaid (menial) duties, 

67. protecting the granaries, arsenals and treasuries, and 
making the entrenchments for the army. 

68. A country which has no trees, big rocks, has no anthills Country 

thickets and thorns, is suitable for walking on and not very for 
imeven, is regaixied convenient for infantry. infantry. 

69. A country without mire, without stumps, without stones. Country 
which can withstand the treading of the hoofs of horses, for 

is without cracks and is even, is esteemed a good country 
for horses. • ' 

70. A country which has no cornfields, no pitfalls, no trees 

and thickets, can bear the pressure of wheels and hoofs and is for 
pleasant, is praised as fit for carriages. chanots. 

71. A country which has trees and excellent creepers, Country 
which can be crushed (for eating), is without mire, or caverns, 
whose rocks can easily be mounted and which is uneven, 

is one fit for elephants. 
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72. As commander-in-chief should be elected a person 
of good family, one who has conquere*d his passions, who has 
been tried in the past, is clever, handsome, a favorite with 
the king, 

73. who watches the forehead of his master, who guesses 
the intentions (of others), is expert in leading troops, is 
courageous, and conciliates his soldiers on the battle-field. 

74. The commanders of aksauhinis should be separately 
selected according to the same qualificatipns, they should be 
under the commander-in-chief and in his charge. 

75. Separate commanders should alsot be placed over a 
patti, senamukha, gulma, gana, vahini, prtana, camu, 

76. and an anlkini, such men as are well acquainted with 
the training of soldiers ; according as is necessary, commanders, 
should be placed over two or three combined army corps. 

77. Different watch- words should be given out in his army 
every day, the officers should know them, but the soldiers and 
other persons ought not to know them. 

78. Special persons who wear his badge, should go about to 
proclaim his orders ; what is undertaken to defeat the machi- 
nations of the enemy they (the experts) describe as defen- 
sive measures. 

79. Whoever, in whatever branch (of the service), has 
been first appointed to a command, should be secured in his 
seniority, and his juniors should be under his orders. 

80. The king having made eight (different kinds of) com- 
manders (beginning with a patti), who are subject to the 
orders of the leaders of an aksauhini, the soldiers should also 
be ranged according to seniority. 

81. Except those who are on duty the king should kill 
all those who walk about the camp at night, who give a wrong 
watch-word, transgressing the royal orders. 


37 Soe Ramayana II, 72. 64 (Grantha editiou II, lOO. 14). 
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82. Three very clever generals should he appointed to each Appoint- 
army, one chief in command, one next to him and a third one, 

who (the two latter) obey the orders of the senior. generals. 

83. He should make daily changes in the local distribution Change of 
of his army, for if it were always comfortably located at one 

place it may become disloyal to the king. 

84. The king should follow the instruction of such a Minister, 
commander of the army who, as his minister, is able to bear 

the bui’den of the administration of the kingdom and is 
devoted to his interests. 

85. The king who wishes to conquer should stand in the King to 
place (of danger) coveted by heroes, he should fight the tJ^^piace 
enemies with his body-guard, who have sworn never to leave 

their posts, even if the army is in confusion. 

86. If his army flies he should stop with the army corps Reserve 
(mundanika).^® Having consecrated the arms (and new without 
ensigns) and marched out, he should defeat the enemies. ensigns. 

87. If an army corps, composed of troops which have 
neither the royal umbrella nor chowry, is placed at a distance 
of two gavyuti (2 Krosa), it is called a mundanika. 

88. If an extraordinarily meritorious deed has been per- Reward of 
formed, the king, while applauding and showing his appre- 
ciation, should specially present to the soldiers a vessel full of 
money. 

89. The pleased king should give hundred thousand varvas Scaic of 
to him who kills a (hostile) ^ king, half of that sum when a 
crown prince is killed, the same also on the slaughter of a 
commander-in-chief,®^ 

90. on the putting to death of a leader of an aksauhini they 
say he should give half of the former sum, on the murder of 
a councillor or minister half of that. 


the next 6l6ka. 

Kftmandakiyti XIX, 18, and Weapons, p. 7. 
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91. to him who kills the commander of an anikini, camti, 
prtana, vahini, gana, gulma, senamukha and patti, 

92. having respectively deducted one-half, he should give 
the remaining halves ; if a soldier receives this (reward) in 
excess of his pay, he will perform daring feats. 

93. He who has killed a general of an aksauhim, or the 
second or third in command of it, or also a leader of a camu 
or of a prtana, 

94. or a commander of an anikini, obtains accordingly a 
present from the king ; in this manner a reward is to be fixed 
for the slaughter of any officer in a still tower position. 

95. A king should, after having with special honour 
noticed a soldier, give him five varvas when he has taken and 
delivered over to him a soldier who, weapons in hand, was 
running away. 

96. A king should give three varvas to him who informs 
him that he has taken one of his soldiers, who, for the sake 
of his life, was running away without his arms. 

97. He who informs the king that he has (killed) an 
elephant and an elephant-rider, and cleft the skull of a 
maharatliika, is worthy to receive 2,000 varvas. 

98. He who has killed a distinguished cavalier or ajso 
the commander of the infantry deserves to receive 1,000 var- 
vas from the king. 

99. He who brings away from the hostile army an elephant 
or a chariot receives from the king a reward of 500 varvas, 

100. Food is to be given to soldiers when marching 
though not when stationary ; but this is given besides the 
pay, knowing the fatigues on the road. 

101. The king shoul^l besides the pay give a reward for 
daring acts in order to obtain men (for his service). 

102. The soldiers should out of^their income pay for their 
clothes and washermen’s bills as well as for medicines 
when sick. 
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103. The kinff should divide the booty taken from the Division 

• • , 1 i>ooty. 

country of the enemy : half of it should be given to the 
soldiers, and the other half he should take himself. 

104. A soldier who should take a horse or a chariot with its 
appurtenances, should, being praised by the king, obtain the 
fourth part of its value. 

105. The king should give to his soldiers for the worn out Soldiers 
weapons and for the things taken from them in war by the amed^at 
enemy, new ones in* their stead without reducing the p^y. exp^e^ * 

106. To the relations of those who have for his sake been Pensions, 
killed in battle by flie enemy, and also to those who are worn 

out in his service, he should give pensions. 

107# To the families of those who are dead and to those 
who are living, but have in the past served the king very 
faithfully, he should give half of their former pay. 

108. The young soldiers, who while facing the enemy in 
battle become cripples and unfit for service of the king, should 
receive half of their former pay. 

109. To him, who in order to undo the machinations of the Double 
enemies informs the king of their secret plans, is promised 
double wages. 

110. The king should assign a large amount of money to 
him who sows dissension in the hostile army, who scales 
the hostile forts, and who increases his kingdom. 

111. The successful king who has thus employed his soldiers, 
conquered his enemies, achieved his objects, acquired great 
renown and power, worthy ^of being praised by the best of 
kings obtains glory. 

The seventh chapter begins with an enumeration of the Seventh 
strength of the nine different divisions of an army, i.e?., 
patti^ sindmuhha, giilma^ vahiM, priand^ camu^ amkim 
and aksauhim. The first 31 Slokas are devoted to this subject, 
which is also treated by me in my monograph “ On the 
Weapons usgd by the ancient Hindus. 

Pp. 4-6 and Madras Journal^ pp. 170-172. 


4 
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The 32nd 6loka recommends the advisability of providing 
the different corps with banners, in order to distinguish 
between the two fighting armies. 

The 11 following Bistichs (si. 33-43) give information as 
to the pay of the various officers. 

All the soldiers, from the private to the commander-in- 
chief, received tlieir pay regularly every month. The 
crown prince, who was generally the next in command to the 
king, received every month 5,000 varvas or gold coins ; the 
commander-in-chief drew 4,000 varvas/, the atiratha, the 
first charioteer, who was usually a royal prince, received 3,000 
varvas ; the maharatha 2,000 varvas ; the rathika and the 
gajayodhi 1,000 varvas each ; the ardharatha 500 varvas ; 
the ekaratha (commander of a chariot) and the leader of an 
elephant got each 300 niskas. The general commanding all 
the cavalry obtained 3,000 niskas ; the general in command 
of the whole infantry received 2,000 niskfis. An officer 
commanding 1,000 men of infantry got 500 niskas ; an officer 
who led the same number of troopers received 1,000 niskas ; 
an officer who had 100 men under his command, and who 
must ride on a horse, drew only 7 varvas, while a private got 
5 suvarnas.**^ 

The following double verses (44-50) give an account of the 
reward of the brave soldier who falls in battle, and sums up 
the persons with whom one should not fight. Among these 
the most remarkable is the 45th sloka, whicli says that “ in 
a combat no one should strike^ his enemy with concealed 
weapons, nor with poisoned arrows, nor with machines kindled 
by fire, nor also with various stratagems.” The commen- 
tator explains the Sanskrit term “ agnyujvalair yantraih” by 
“ nalikaili,” guns.^^ The significance of this 6l6ka proving 


See Weapons, pp. 7, 8 ; Madras Journal, 173 and 174. 

IFeaponj, pp. 73 and 74, and Madras Journal, pp. 239 and 240 
Harivarii^a, 225. 
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tlie existence of fire-ams in India can hardly be exag- 
gerated, but after the Vedic verses, which we have given 
before, and which contain the clearest evidence of the exist- 
ence of fire-arms, no more need be added. 

The 51st §loka discusses the favorable time in the year Favor- 
when expeditions may be undertaken ; the month Marga- for\'ar^.^ 
^irsa^^ is specially recommended ; besides this Phalguua and 
Caitra are mentioned. Then follow some double verses, 
which contain the fiames of the already known army corps'*^ 
and give some general advice as to the leading of troops and 
combating the enemy. 

One should whisper mischief to the mischief-makers in General 
the hostile camp, one should disunite the disunited, and one 
should gain the covetous by bribery. A king should sum- 
marily punish such soldiers when found among his troops ; he 
should keep his own secrets, but obtain a knowledge of the 
secret plans of his enemy. A king should in time of war put 
to death those men who oppose his orders, the soldiers who 
run away and do not keep their weapons, avaricious generals 
who fight treacherously, men who do not face the enemy, who 
fight amongst each other, who deceitfully tell the enemy 
the designs of the king, who give way to the enemy and enjoy 
the king’s misfortune. If an ambassador commits even a 
very serious offence he should not be killed. This is a note- 
worthy precept, though it has not always been observed. 

The seventh chapter finishes with the declaration- that the 
king who releases the innocent and who punishes severely 
the evil-doers, will through his righteousness have performed 
a sacrifice which is equal to 100 sacrifices, 

The eighth chapter is entirely devoted to the general duties Eighth 
a king has to perform in the goverrfhient and administration 
of his kingdom. It contains many lines which are also 

pages 10—14. 

j* ** See Manu VII, 82. 

« See Manu VII, 190 ft. 
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found in Manu, especially in the seventh book, which treats 
at large of the duties incumbent on a king.^® 

A few specimens of grammatical irregularities and of 
archaic forms are given below, in order to substantiate 
the statement that the Nitiprakasika is old in style and 
language.^^ 


Compare Manu VII, 56 and preceding, with Nitiprakasika 3 ; M. VII, 
7-9 with N. VIII, 4-6; M. VII, 375 with N. ll'5; VII, 405 with 125; 
VII, 445 with 13a; VIII, 20 and 21 with 16 and 17; VII, 54 with 18; 
VII, 63 with 21 ; VII, 25 and Mahahharata l^ntiparva XVI, 10 with 30 ; 
HitOpade^ I, p. 59, lines 9, 10 (Calcutta edition) and Mahahharata Santiparva 
LVII, 40 with 44 ; VII, 116 and 117 with 46 and 47 ; VII, 99 and HitO- 
padfifia II, p. 65, line 4 with 61 ; VII, 147 with 68 ; VII, 148 and 14 9^ with 70 
and 71 ; Ramayapa Sundarakapda, 41, 1 with 72 ; M. VII, 1635 68 with 
80—85 ; VII, 216a with 88a; VII, 2175 with 89a; VII, 221a with 895; 
VII, 2255 with 915, &c., &c. 

(a) Disregard to the rules of Sandhi : see p. 74, VIII, line 47, 

; p- 78, VIII, 155 ; p- 8®- i® 

P-80-1- 27 p-‘‘8-iv,88i^%arjif 

p. 56, VI, 13 ; P- 50, V,4 p- 37, 

II, 47 i P- 47. IV, 58 JTfftSTJTt ; 

(5) Irregularities in the declension, formation of nouns, ka. : sec p, 32, 

I, 72 p. 76, VIII, 111^^^; p. 68, VII, 47 and 53 

((?) Irregularities in the conjugation of verbs : ^ Parasmaipada used instead 
of AtmanSpada : p. 76, VIII, 104 p. 44, III, 80 33T^; 

p. 64, VI, 208 ’ Atmonepada used instead of Parasmaipada ; p. 39, 

II, 103 3% ; p. 76, VIII, 94 :p. 42, III, 31 

(rf) p. 32, 1, 81 i P- I®. W, 22 and 23 ; p. 45, IV, 

« 

21 ; 

(e) Metrical irregularities : II, 62, (p. 37) ; V, 65, (p. 52r; and VIII, 79 
(p. 75) contain 17 syllables. 
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m ^ fs[T 


5nwis«T[q: 

jfll^^TRT^l ?F^ II \ II 

^WTf^RT^PTi 3 ^T^g I 

5i;T^^tTj^ ^•'^r'i JTfmr: ll(’()ll 

5 t^rTRJRRI 3 I 

a^RT^TlHlIrrmT^s^wf^T^ IM II 

^ O 0\ 

JTrg^JTR fff^ri ^Rgdfl^: II 2 II 

'TI?RR m ^ RIF# =^ I 
>0 rfft f^Tc5 5T?1^Fcmf»TR ll(^)ll 

fTlTt^f: Tlf^Sf mi 5^ II ^ II 

frg^fR?^ TFTR Fgqisn^R^gR: I 

^ TtFTT 31^T^RI’TFi!?TR II ^ II 

j'5 g^im: i 

F^f^imFRl^T II II 


0 
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ROTiq «tf9TI II ^ II 

frrTf^fT^ 5TRffi^1f?^n%I: I 
20 ff^ k m o II 

?fT«rr3f^^ ^r^rr ^ i 

sr^g;^ II U II 

^i 5r?Jn=^^0Tt^q: I 

^^??Tiqoq^?«^rqf cpROT f| ' in^^ || 

=f il( f; ^ )i I 

feir*r^r^T»T^lrTl 3FqlS-?TP?I%^Rit I 

3T€«m WS-^ ll( \ 8)11 

^T^TTfqt^ ^TT^tt JT?T1W^ I 

00 ^ ^^fptRDT ||( \ (^)ii 

3^R%T I 

f ^5T^ in t II 

qR ii( \ '3)11 

30 qr«T ^r^ltf^rTI ^W'Tf^ I 

=q ii K ii 

?1% FTS:^ I 

srqlTflrRTI ETT^ 'R5rTir^g[JT5T^ 1 1 ^^ || 

fif q ^ jRn ^ ^^irti^Ier I 

40 5;5v:n5»7>; JT^^ri=^y^ ^ %^Eft j\ » o j| 
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5r?n * 15 : I 

iTiTg;i3ft ^^m\^ ii{Hl)ii 

sTiiwi^jL ?r«TT Jnmm 1 

f| Tl^raT^on JT^irTR: '?(?T’?l: II 11 

46 ^^fc-qpTf sr^fl sT^l JT^in%: I 

'T5^9W ll(;^^)ll 

^ ll(^«)ll 

50 ^w?Tfc-qitr?Tf^n% ff f ii(H ^ )ii 

^THi^nq^-nt 5TRsj5irffrqT5Tont iK’^On 

3 T^i^i^Ki«nN '?3^r«TmT(T ^rin i 

^5[o?n?T?5 3TiI^i?^^l%RT *ffWW: ll(^'9)ll 

II II 

tT^^OTT^^PTl^ m I 

^ II II 

^|INt; jt^ 3^1 1^5; i 

60 S^rr^nOTR: HSTM 3 ?T|%q ^Ip^sqT , lUo II 

^ 1 

ar^^TS!?! 31^1 HUH 

»T%TI: I 

11 U II 
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?r snort =^r5r^ frqr i 

JTsn 3TRm^ #sfl frt \\\\\\ 

^ nftmi ^pTnrg^JTi^inffri i 

^S»Tt4 fW5T5Tf«r ^f3T^?i:^ IU 8 ll 

'Tfe <?!% 5T*T^TrfI^ ^ I 

70 #r^(??T^^t?-i5ri cTT^r^^ ii ii 

?^t ^ *Tf^^r%s!^fTr I 

ni^k^n^’i^rr sn^ot^r^ ^fr ii U n 

30 TFT rrnr nfr^rjlr?: 1 
sTFiTB =^i5r^X wi'^w 

75 cT^OT =^ ^ ^ ^ I 

S^: ’Tnrnf^'t ?t ^grnt 11 k 11 

=? 3 ^r^ 1 

^■mrmrsM w ^^^3 II H II 

STTfiriJT Wt • 

80 ^ sTTHI IT^R; TW: II « ° II 

?c3f ^r;R?|75?T5^ ss I 

JTt^fTT ^^^^1 II « ui 

r'^f ^ 5f^?JrWI iTS^TTf^JTt I 
STfTTT^^ ^pTR fflJIrf: || 87> || 

85 3#: st TT'TT f^^JTfgrmTrifi^i 
5T^^7n»tt'?nTt II « 5 II 

i75^l?II^oqT^ m I 

7TnTr5g?^if^ =^innf^ 3 ^^ 11 « 8 11 



JT5!?4t5«Tiq: a3 

nm'- 2^1 k rf^q I 
90 5rqT q §q5TT ^ qfiinfl ii « Mi 

^rqi ?55qq^ qfft t I 

q^^iarr?! qif^ qiqrjqR^ftsrq^ ii( « on 

qiq l^[3JiqR, ^Iq^r: i 

ii 8^ ii 

9^> SfqrTf q?- 1 

?Tq?: <TT55q ^ q^n: jqif^Rmq II ^<r\\ 

fTf^qTq3TpTq^^^3qRI%5TtqT%fl, I 

^T%?q^^TKq: 11(8^)11 

qqi IRjqciTTl^HiqTqfRqrq? I 
100 qc5iq^ ?r»q^ ^ II II 

m ^ifqRq'^t^ q^t«r i 

qqi ?T 5 =qiq qRfi^ 3*^ 11 ^ ^ 11 

qsT qq q 1 

fqf^n%f$r^%fntlf% qlq’t^ qR^: 11 11 

105 qqi oq^#t Rt^m ^q^rqq 1 

3#qi^ q|^q Rjfl^q fq[%q qs 11 ^Mi 

qiqRRq^ qmq?l^R?qq I 

q %Tq sqq^qq q^i^rq II 8 II 

3 qi^ f^^ir qq 1 

no T%^3 q f^i q qf^qrsq 11 <\^ 11 
fqqstTOgrRT qj^rqq?;! q^: 1 
q^f^^gqlqi k fiqqi qf^^ifl 


II 11 





51^1 I 

^Tjif^ STfl^ II II 


^TJTM^T^^k- 
^FT F«riT>if^: 
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9TS'^T|%^«r ?rf¥Tm^T%T^ 
^3^ ^^JTt qg-sT^ I 

^WfTt ^ ^nT^|5 

- W^T^Vl^fTt Wf I 

3T%#iFTI^R\W: m^?Tq: I 
5TWc5Ff^?T[ ^'TI^:^ 

lR3n5?l%5rR I 

' 3nr<T#5=?T^^'?w3rwiftFr-Kni%^?# 

3TT^ H<W5^nf I 

^ «T3^^Tq 

5T?T^ i 

arf^ »r[q^7 ^ I 

sn^^Tg:'^}^ ^TWrRTf^: i 
f%f^mJTn^ R^«rF#T%f^ 
?T??T ?T?T I 

53 b % 515^ ^ g^Tg^fr^T-- 1 


II \ II 
ii(^)ii 
ii(^)ii 
II » II 

II ^ II 
11(011 
II \9 l] 

II C' II 

II ^ II 
in-’ II 
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^^5^ ^ I nun 

5^ ^JTI^^nTJrF^ I 

3 grFTgrFg^T^ct ii U n 

=^3fjr^i$r; ii u n 

^ sT?r# ’7TJ?RirM^ =^ i 

nun 

3T1^ l^r ^HTR l'^q'f^^fl%?fT«?! I 

30 ^fj: II \ \ n 

fT^ra JTrrfri^^S^T 5^5^T2WT-JTf I 

s:Tr^^l# ^i^»T nun 

^f^i I n( \ ^)n 

35 2^'ff^ 5^^i: I 

^ 3 ^^r?i’Ti^^PT 3 ^ 11 K n 

5Tm: n(u)n 

g?:^:?f!^i«r g^rs;: ^[%^ m i 

^0 »T2i^ ^ 11(^0 )|| 

argrBi IIttr: i 

J^BigrRTR 5Ff%^ljri^FR ^ 11 ^ Ul 

^gfj ^7155^ rft^ ^ I 

^ n(^’^)n 

■>■' ^F^'TT^T ^ rT»^ I 
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=? ^ff^ds^ilr# I 

w^ ^lir ^fl'Tor ?T«n ii(H«)ii 

50 ^[JT^t frpm CI«TI ll(’^‘\)ll 

^ JTiqi^ =^ I 
HtJTr# ?Tflt JTRW ?T«|] 11(^011 

Jfiw *TI^sflW =^ I 

f3«r^fR ImR ^wfR^FTT^ I II ^^9 II 

56 RFT^ ^JTJTIHT^ R^tT ^ I 

IRj^IR =^I^foT ^TiTf^T% II II 

?T?T^R^ ^?T^rR-ST ^3T?Tf S’? I 

60 ll( ^ o )|| 

*TfRT3lt igJTI5T^5 ^r3T^: I 

t^Rq^^RlfTTl * ll( H )ll 

«fTO^?TR?-«r t^: Hq«?JTR«n I 
^ni%4T^'T fRirfe'l ^%»TR ||(^^)|| 

«'^ R^^qqq?^ qqi i 

wm qi?q I ^R^q^; ii( ^ ^ )ii 

q^uri^q Rf : i 

^^oi^^rtqJR^^TqRf^r^Rqr: ll( ^ « )l 1 

RfT^M qTRRW q I 
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70 'T=?[':qgTT^lfor 3 T 5 ^- 



=^ 3 «rrfrR?r^ | 


75 ?T|;n=^JTm 3 >TfR I 


m 


3 Pt 3 #rTT^?^?TR 3 ^^ 5 Tq^ I 
=^[f^ ^TIWSTRJT^RSJ^ 

I>5=?gj 5f^T# ^BTT^T^ I 

^Rm 'TPJ'T^f RRTRqf^fT^I^^: 

3 TR =^ 3 «f’ 7 I 3 [^?RI 3 :g^^?T RJTfT: 

sTor =^’w mi 1%^ ^sm I 


5^1 miHT 5 ^ i%^i ^im^fTi: 
85 sig^^j%stT'TfTi: 'T^FTOW: I 

cFH 3[^gRTF ^ 


T^rlW ^^Rl p I 

w miri, gn: 

90 ^T^qrwTi^ ?Fq-^igwfi^ 

3T«? *11 ^RDT FIHT ^^r#*^5^*RT: I 

m{^|Ri: 

3 T«n^^ «ig^ I 


m^)\\ 

II(U)II 
II II 
II KII 
II II 
ll(«o)ll 
II liul 
II II 
ll(M)ll 
II II 

II 8 II 
II 8< II 
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?Tt»t ^'TR 3 %YW[T 

95 aT«T JTrfl I 

3 TT 3 «n^f^ I 

^w?TiT^iT^ ^’Ti^ m^«Tr 5 r^?i^ 

?TN5TP^f^«?3T?Tff^ »TlT I 

100 7 Tir%|«TT f^Tf^fl^TTF^ 

*rt»riri; iTF 3 ^T^Fr gi^ i 

?»T It ^tt fqqr^on 

qthqrftt iqt I 


gq ?t^TT^ qq siq>Fi^ qq^^^q 
lO'' q q^ qqq ^^qi qqi qf f^qlq^^r: i 

aTlfqqq|qfiq?^fq;qq;^ll 
q^q^ oRTf^miq ftt^T fwqq i 
|qq?qfq>qfslqq^i^qiq q ^qflq?! 
qqTqqft ^q?i t q q^q^rif q'tg^ i 

110 JTyq: 

gqjf^T^ %T q I 



srmT^jfqi Ifiq^ qPT^qfifqq: 


q^qq!!^ qii^q’q^qqqi-gq: i 


qqqf«^ w qqqiqji^ 

116 ?fi?oT^q[qTs:qk qtt^qqii^q g i 
q?‘i%qT^qTft ^ t 

wik wm\J^ qqf^qfk qiilq i 


II S'a II 

It s<r II 

II II 

ii(<\°)ii 
II ^Ul 
II II 

II II 

II II 

II \\ \\ 

II II 

II II 
ii(<\Oii 
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^ II II 

^3^ m^r»?TTT%l1rrri I 

120 iTc^^ =^i^qf^ IK o II 

W3^5[i'%^ 3 ?TJnf^ i 

^tf^JTFt 3T^'Fi% FRHFT^ nun 

^f?T Fftc«t I, 

f% wT^^i3T^^i% nun 

125 5^3^^>T^^'niR ^TTiT^F^iFF I 

Fr^ ^TtS«r ^F?3 ^I*Tmi5Ff!^ n n 

'?rOT%^ >TfI3i^: I 

iF) m r§ fT3<T^ IK « n 


11 % %lFST^n%T^iqi iT 3 ^ 

;Tiq flTfRlstTriq: 
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^T^OTl^rT ^TWt I 

j| Ijq-I I 

^T?TiTrr3T^l^%3^JT 

5 WI 5 ^ ST^t^THl'Toft f^jfl I 
• ^ T^m»Tf 

^T fT5=^^HtTRro4 ^m - 1 

^ ^ ^RcT: 3^1 

|ji3^ jw^3^4 I 

10 3TW^I% 

{^^of g7I§% ^I5T^ H^jarj ^ ^#3 I 
^Tf ^ 3^ 'Tf^%3 

3^: 4k^tT«|: 

15 3ti3^wt| 1 

m 3^1 TTsr^^f^cI^^ITOTFT^ 
f|^?T^% 3 ^ 2 r 1 

im^\ l%5rT%f%^ JT|i^ ^5^1^: 

20 «r^*n%^«T ^l%g^Pi*ni, 

cT^I JTRn?f 3 l%ni^ I 
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II ^ II 
II ^ II 
11 ( 8)11 
II ^ II 
II ^ II 
II IS II 

II <r II 
ii(^)ii 
m° II 
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m ^15% HWRrT 
25 ^iTlsfJjT^^qiSa^ glrm^fflfTS I 

fPTI 3^gF«T^ ^TPJTf o^fT; 

gJTig s^fSJTTc^I^TJTT^S 

TfrTT^ ?T#5nPI5T^ I 

rfRlT^rq^TR^ =Er 5r=^=^[^ I 

sn^muRT^ ggrf’Tf ’ i 

rTf’^ g|g%; 

35 iTf 5T?n%|SR:^ I 

^?Tm«Tk 5RR ^ • 

fiw^rr^gf^ ^ ^• 

^f55FT^ I 

?Trr^5T^f^T ^'t W ^T%: I 
Kc1 


rrgiS?T 1 

f^j =^?I«T 


ii(n)ii 

II II 
ii(U)ii 
ii(^ «)ii 

in^ II 

nun 

II u II 

n(K)n 
n(U)n 
n 3° II 
II ^ui 
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rTff^ II II 

wi?rr2^inRn^5:*Ti?3fT 1 %^ ^ 1 
50 ^ f^JTflTJTfl fT«Tl ll(^^)ll 

'TI^r^^^FKTT^ Rldg^PT^a-JTl I 

fT?TT ||(^ OH 

JlrfST^imT^i: ^ I 

O 

^fmi ii(^®)ii 

55 T%?Jjjf^sT^^ S:irMT?1^^F0TF?fI I 
1%!%^ ^JT^R[ |g| f II II 

I%5 ^ ^TJTlT’t I 

<t 4 JSTT ll(^ ^)ll 

60 R^TRq =^ 11(^0 )ll 

qq# qqqr^qq 11 lUi 

q^^jqfqg^FmR ^* 1 # qq't^^FR'qR 1 
3Tf%qi %?Tq^ qqiqq 11 ^,^11 

«5 ^T qqfq ^i?qi ^^qg^rq 1 

^ qqjfqiqw ^l5rqRT5^q t IH ^ II 

?f qwf ^qqqq 1 

q ^ W 3qi^RRq iU«ii 

?n%^TR?q q^rqqq^ w ^qqi 1 
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70 fll'l'jft ^?r^rf^'|W(T \\\^\\ 

^ ^TRf^^r ^ I 

R^RRtarorqTTl ll(U)ll 

^Tl»r^ ^ I 

RJnr: ?RtTR: W W 

75 ^5!TI ^ g^R^TT^: I 

5R ^ #j5Tin^ I II II 

^Fl^m 3«t R^iRl^R^^rTI I 
7T 5Tt^I T% ^^^[31^=E^l% II mi 

M’RtiftTi; ^I5TR?Rf5IWTH^3^: I 
so ^ 5rcq srq g;^ ^5m q ll 8 ° ll 

TnRq^ii^Rqqr 

fq(%qrqq qR gq'iqtseqiq: 
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35 : qriTfT^fr: i 

* fB-?5 ^i^TT 1T»T^I?r I 

.?T3,^Tt rTW 

qt ^ ’T^r qi^7: I 
sngqTqrq qqiTqTqRqil 

q^qri^ grFRf ^r^Fif^ f^q q 1 
10 ^f^rqi qTRq^qqrqqFit 


qqq ^q ^rqq 1 
qrqqioT q q?qR q^qi^rm^q qqi 
qqrqj^^qi^r ^rTpqr^ qqi 1 
qiR q^ftq 

15 ?J5qf^K7fT3qtTj g^gqg^ I 

qjf^fMFsjtf f^ 

7:TBT3t I 


3TTqqT^r7%'^ q 
qqiqi q ^^q^qi^j^qiq t.csNJT^rot 1 

20 q^qicqi JR^TT q^I f^qq: 

qgqq^i^q qi’fq qjq^ q^i 


II \ II 
II II 
II ^ II 
II » II 
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iKOii 
II 19 II 
II (Oil 
11(011 
ii(^)ii 
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^ *T# 

rT?^ 5 I 

^iTf^ '3 ^£(i ?n3^ ^T3^(^=(^®i 5 

26 9 TI^'^ 5 H*TI^ =? I 

w 3 %^( ^fTf I 

3 # ^fori: srqftRoqr w^tt: 


aTf^=^T^ =^ =? ^RfT«n 3^5 I 

30 =fl 5 ^-q ^ %|: 

1 T 3 T^?«rTf^^ ^ 5 ^ I 

f f 5 f^?f 3 TRT 

w 3 fj I 

=? 3 )?q[^f^ft^I iTM’TtTT: 
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^ wsIot cT«n 
35'jf ^Rot 1^ 35R wm fr«Ti i 
anRfTfT^I^ ^ ^SJRWIrr^ 

^l'^>Rt5=mf«f3l^T ^3^: I 

40 STfSfq# W^^rq^RIRT: 

f^irrt sff^ |oT^ R^fl^ I 

3RR>^IW =^’T frfSR?^ I 
fR^RTtfRs^fTflrt s;^3Rt^?3^ 3 fTfj; 

45 35 ^ 51^31 I 
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II(U)II 
II U II 
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ll(U)ll 
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II(K)II 
II II 

n ^ \ II 
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F%?rTs #1% ^igc^^q: 



50 JT^fl^^^r ?'f«^iTWIW^Tk t 
5T?f^ =f ^TSTST =? I 

»Ifr JT?l[Jnt ^ =^T'^^«Tt^: 

?TjkV mijft^m ^T I 

55 Tl:fklf^?TfT: I 

=^35Ti%f^*^ ^t: 

^qor ^ur ^[% t nfft I 

f ^ JTfrWr fn^T 

I%?TW ^iT'TT^Wt I 

’7T^imk3forl 

®l • • 

65 sqTf^i^[%;ftg;i =? ^T^f^HT^I I 
3TT-^f^'Tf^T%HT En^^^k? 


35rs:qk:'jftEn 5^.5 tet^w#^ 
^i*k ^T«TT 


II II 

II ^8 II 
II II 

ll(=^Oll 
II II 

II II 

II II 

II 

II II 

ll(^^)ll 
ll(U)ll 
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70 

T^T?3^r^4l[ 3fe#lrrin^^: 

;?mJR Wff^=? STROT rT«TT I 

f8T?n^ I 

^RT5r«n^cft*r«r 

^3^ R^l%«r W %I% 5Tfr^ I 

80 IT^#2[^ ^ 

3rf OT sqm qf^q i 

qwif^ 5 f^ gf^ 

^fq^PT5TTq«r 

80 ^qqnqt q«R fRTS^rlgq: i 

qqq ^ ^ qim qqi 
qqqRfq ^ i%?j^ i 


??r^rq; ^ g^m 

qi^Rggsfqmqt ^ifqigf ^ iqqiq: i 

RRRor q ^ ^ qq: I 


q^qr: qi^nf^f 55t# q^n; 
qqj g ^^TRqf^ I 


II II 
II U II 
II ^'s II 
II K II 
II n II 
IU° II 

II n II 
11(8^)11 
ii(n)ii 

II 8 8 II 

II 8^ 11 
11 8^ II 





95 vrm l^r i 

^ *I^«ra5RT^: 
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^'?^nT^?Ty>N«T: I 
<TJrpt 3T?«T;t t iRft 

5 I 



^^^rR I: *1^ i 

5^ ^ ?TJTiwm 
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II 8<'ll 
ll(n)ll 
II <\° II 
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^i^JT^iRwTt 

JTH =^3«Tf5fq?T: 
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3T5tRJT«?IT ^3T ^8=qiy^ rf^ ff^iPJ | 
3TJT^^^ =^ fTl 

fT^5r:JT^TTW I 





■'■> IT55?TR^^T[%^ I 




3T[%»TW^3>?T^?t ’Tl'^rRcftSforgTtfsqri; I 

10 ^ gg^n f^r^jon =^ 

=fi3j^ gjR Isr i 

=? ?T^ ^ f^R t 




m^\ gjTRTJ^^^T '7=^i5i'^R^p 
10 ^ITR ?Tg^>T ^ f^JTf^TJT^ tT«Tl I 

=5r^i^ ^f^*RiR i^mR I 

T^3T^g:^R#^n'^^TRrPT: 3^: I 
3r^^?f3T^fT^?g R%5Tlf I 





20 i^IrR gi^ iTTg’TTf^ 




IKUII 
ii(^)ii 
ll(■^)ll 
ii(«)ii 
II ^ II 
II ^ II 
II 19 II 
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ll(^)ll 
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^ cft«?irw 

^Tf JT|?t"I ?T5T5^ I 
5T3^f^# Twri 
5%JTf : 'Tf^^’T: 'TRi'^: ^Rf ^ I 

^Rwir 

3TT%^f?TJTTfqim f ^riWjT»TTO; I 

f?TS^??T^I ^IfR^IlRTrTl 

^TI 5 

3;i%^ 3^ i 

’t^i3[^3?TPT 

f^^joTi 3^f ;t^ I 

^ipTrlfTH^ ?Ji%R m 
31-T^ I 

3Jrf il;f 

WOT Iw ^zk rfrl^^T^RjFT I 

' W hR^^TJT^ I 


||(U)II 

ll(n)II 

nun 
nun 
n(U)n 
nun 
nun 
n(K)n 
n u n 
n II 

nun 
n II 
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jsrrrPT ^ffrTf^ WT-'TTfR S^ 

STI?T?3 3 Iq^: I 

60 %^?t^frfJ?orTT^.‘ ^l^m^TOif^rT: 
3fn^«r 33^ fT«Ti 1 
^ WTl ^T»Tlf^: 
f^5Tra)^3 f^fTW: 
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65 


335 T JT>T^ f^55 i; »Fft 
^TfJTmin ^>0 =^t??T?rg^m 
g^^5:i3HT 

3T^5^i^r ^iPr ^ 

<71^^ STf KliJIT ^ I 

?TTtJTt 

WTlr^fmffrfT§ft I 
3 tt{^ ^ ^ m I 

T wWw mTf^: 


II II 
II ^ ». II 
II '(‘r II 

II II 
ll(^\9)ll 
II II 
ii(^^)ii 
II II 
ii(U)ii 
li(U)ii 
li(U)ll 
II \2 II 
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?t: 

?Tf?T^|55^ T^t-^n I 

WT TFPt %f^ fln%^ 

fl^ c^l^: 

75 5?T^?f<3rf?T?ftT?«Ti 'Tifft^f^rr: i 
=fF%5^«^: 'TFR ’Tt^-R 54 

4I%JF rft 5TT^Tt^^ 3TT%t I 

80 i%mJrp7TJft4 rT«n 

IT®53)TR f^TJTTfH =? 

T%^[f^ TpTsr^imFi^r ^ 
^•s^^:T^T;Tl% 7T»-TT ^»rrrn% ^ I 
Hf mori ^^4 

^-q^^Tirp?T^i»r4 m i 
’^fl^ ^'^*FTF?TI§4f%% 

’7R4t ^55T^5[^55JTf^^§mT^: I 

3tri4 i 


ll(^^)ll 
II U II 
II II 
II Kii 
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II »° II 
ii(«Uii 
ll(8'^)ll 
ii(8^)ir 
II 8 8 II 

II 8^ II 
II 8^ II 
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II 8^ II 

96 ^TrTfft ^e:^3?T[ ^ I 

pn^I =^3f ^551 grfl ll(80ll 

ir^T^flipR^’TT ^ I 

fw^mfr^TfriT ii 8^ ii 

Simif^lt f^JT: I 

io« ST^ri^n T^f^: ’fT^ ^ II ^ ° II 

f%^f?r ?iif^ g>T’?*fr«rTl f <? i 

^?n fg:^3?TR^: ii s\ii 

?T5nT% ^f^ff^TRi ^ 1 

iT«Tf %55^5rri5r ^I%JTFTOl% ll(<\’^)ll 

105 f 3fS:?rffRT^ ^l%':4l% ^5^ I 

fiats ii(‘^^)ii 

5^i5f^R3aTaRift^ a«Ti ii( ^ 8 )ii 

taiit srf^f^w^iTri i 

110 aiaai^ aftars ii <\Mi 

3fsq[T^^Rf:i asai^^iaa: i 


arsaf; ^fstt^st: ami^^si; ii('\^)ii 
titiaa^rpt aw^sTmar Rsr i 
a[%ari s[%f«TW itRim: fffTMar ii(«\^)ii 

115 arai ^ ^«t at traaini a ^Ra: i 

srf^iRFaat ii ^<r n 

afa m i 
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jwj II II 

ff^ 3T3 tF1^- 

ITW TS^St-qR; 
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'irstS«TR: 


^RRTf ?fT?T?q ^TfEtqifqiq q 

^T R55q^q q I 
5^^ #qiq# 

' ?Ttqt£^Tf?T«r ^ q i 

^5 ^^5T5ft«Tf 

qqd q i 

%T^ ^oftSqTolt^q^^: | 

) §^Rq*I q^^q^Tlrqqr: 

*ftqf^T q ^Tqj3^ i 
^ ^^rqfpcftfq ^ q 

3T^q^q5:Rt qqi ^rfen^qqi i 
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5^ q qqqRT^ q qii^^cw^; 
^^t^^ ^ q■^ q^qw^I^[g5jfqq^^: i 
l^^q q3^5f^ flqr 
qi^ qq>i5^ m^- sf^ ^ q i 






20 ^l ,q^t¥^: 

qr^ q q?^ q q«q ^js: ^^: i 


II \ II 
II ^ II 
II ^ II 
11(8)11 
II Ol II 
II ^ II 
ll('3)ll 
II <r II 
II ^ II 
m° II 
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^ 5 ^ 3 ^ II \ \ II 

3T^>TnT^^«TR'T^JI^’7T^'t^3^^ I 

II n II 

25 cTTR^nrig^T^ r-TT^^n*ii?3t»iJTi^ i 

ii(U)ii 

irsrr^ri^ ?7?figjjt i 

ii( U )i I 


30 ?=?gJH*T«Tt ^ JWI^ 

'Ti?n^=^ 

^ f [M^ =^IN 3 T^ 

?i 5 rvii%T^i 5 r^ 

rf?TT WSff^ STfRTJTW^i^ I 


II \^ II 
II ^<\ll|| 

II U'll 

II Aval'll 
II Kll 

ll(K)ll 

ll(V)ll 



45 


I 


ll(’^\)ll 

\K\\)\\ 
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60 


56 


^ ^if5T =^ JTf]^ I 

3d*nf^i^^ i . 

sTst^ 

3Ti%^Hf^f^ r 

^3?:«rT^?'T5n 
arrsn^Nf^r i 


II II 

ll(’^8)ll 
II II 

ii('(Oii 
II ’^.vs II 


3TTW ^ST?Tf^ ^[51%f^[*rt I 

w^<TFqr3»T[f?^ ii(H^)ii 

^rars ?r3«rpTRi^Tfl^ i 

60 ^TJTI^T^'WJT^^TfRfWfrW: 11 V II 

JTI^ t^#?T?rR =5r>^l^ II ^ ^ II 

^ ’TT5^ ll(^^)ll 

C5 ^«TrT^tft 3^1^: 1 

ll(^^)ll 

^jpFrl ii(M)ii 

^«TT W^JT^Tfri^SJTFTFT I 



70 ^ Il(^ ‘^)ll 

^JT^TRlf^ =^ ll( H )ll 

3n«nTT«r ^Tf^ori ?ft«T'i«^NiT*iiB ^ i 

5^IWR^FT%^mrf^: in's II 

75 I 

^FR^RI ^RRJ II K II 

j?JTf?rr«Tf %=^[%m7T^ I 
^RIRI 'tM II H II 

f^if^r ^ JT^s-nm ^=^RRR I 
8» ^T^I»n%RIriT4 rRr^TR^^ II 8 ° 1 1 

3TH^^ RJTTf^^R =^mR 31 %RTR =f I 

^^RHT 'J^T^ ll( 8 ^H 

ST33^55^STR 5^'frT^ ^ I 

‘?7TRP73Rlf^ ^ ll( » ^ )l I 

85 g^fl'TTT: RI^5^7rRTf ^TrlfTRI^i:^ I 

11(8 On 

5T^Tf^ 3 RiRRT =? I 

^ ^ RWT'^ II 8 » il 

imRIfRRPTRT RIFTTf^ I 

90 ^Wiorf =? 3jf^: II 8 Ml 


^StRTF ^ I 

^5^f«Tr 11(8 Oil 



60 






95 


^ fSRi^r ari^ 


^R,^’TR^3^I fir»nfiR-: I 
100 1]^| =^ ^j;tt =f jrrron*T»T^ =^ 

=^ m %^ic!^ *T 3 I 


IwFT^iRTRRimfTT 





ll(8'9)ll 

ii(8<r)ii 

11(8^)11 

ll(<^o)ll 

IK^UII 


aTRfsi^r ^PTi^ ii(<\^)ii 

105 3RI ^^TTF^TT I 

^%^TPTf^ ll( Oi ^ )l| 

'TrT^I^I^’PWS qif^ =^ I 

11^8 11 

110 II SMI 


rTl^^TT^ 


q =W?Tn%i|t rPTI I 


aT% ?Tlf^ II S'® II 

115 ^f^: i 

=^3^^?5 ?k ^ II s*^ II 

qqiopT^f^^ I 
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cT«n ^n^R3TRJi I 

120 ^ ll(^ ^ )ll 

^ 5TI^g:fR?TT I 

?^R3T3nt JT=??T^ II U II 

»r5T?T^^ (T«Ti I 

1 1 ( ^ ^ )l I 

125 s?Rf^«TR: I 

II n 11 

ST?TR^M =5nf^ |R?ri=^5ft’?0T ll( ^ « )II 

3T5?TRrT^^ ^frJT^r^'T'TR^ i 

130 IK Sll 

^TR^T ^iR^-TiR ffT^floii ^ I 

Rfe^RRPR ll( K )l I 

^RTRRTgRTOI?^rR^R^?TDt I 

171%^ R=^?T^ IK 19 II 

135 I 

?nWRI iT^lfRr RR IK^ II 

ariT^I ^TfTllR ?T«TI RTlir^f^iTI I 
RTRR?TiTnW ?RI ir^iM *TiTI II II 

ST^^RI^rfR^T ^?T3RT^^T%I I 
140 ^«THRTR^''#n IK" II 


9 



^ II \9^ II 

^1^: f^3^ I 

^r'T^PTT ^:'7mJ3^^I5f^g1T: ll('3'=()ll 

^#fTJTT II 'aUl 

aT^rlllofl^Tr Wi: ^Tq?f?T«TI%STT: I 

h\^ ’rii^m; ii 'av ii 

g^iT^«T =? WFT ^ I 

gfTJTjqW g«T^ Il(v9<^)|| 


3T^i%'?Ti^ ^iq'f t ^>Tf^T^ig {Mott: i 


OT^: ^FtM: ^FTqig^TT^cT: II '3^1 

^T^T: g«T^, I 

m 5riMg^^'Ti?5T ^r it2:i Mt^ ^j; ii ii 
'« ^ifTT^T^^p-rk i 

5rg^gOTifn«l grw^F^ otot ii \9<r ii 

5 gg 

^ T'^OT^T^T^^ri’fg II 11 

'???TT^^OT'M?i^?Ttf|^{M?igjnJT I 
160 iMt^TT^^I^^^T: II || 

II '^Ui 

sn^’TT: I 

II II 

165 I 



o;3 

II ^3 II 

cr^fTT ^4 Ti^ri ^r^rw^fr ii ii 
^ ^T^Tl^Tq^?f!?r, I 

no i%sfl:i%»n5fR?^R ii ii 

'T«n?:^^ R'R^^CI II «rt II 

’TS^^’TT^ ^ 5Rfl I 

3T=E^5rW^t5|f|w^R[^ ^ =R^ II <^^3 II 

17^ JT^3 5SRRR: I 

R^«T: Roft^i^ f| ^TflofT || ^^ || 

Rf^ Rg^ I 

ff»-Tr ll(^^)ll 

R^rtlfofRT^R fT^R RR^^^ I 
180 ^>qjTT^^ |q cT?R 2 R^I#T II II 

3TRn%R RR^R 'fTR RIRRf R'R: I 
5RT RRI5R Rl%>^i RRRRR ll(^ \ )\\ 

SERRRI^TflRR Rfr^R^l% I 

^RRl^Rj ^T^RI'R f^«r ^TRR II II 

185 ar^lfluRT: RR fRI iMr RT I 

RRkf^RR RR gRRRi RR RRI ll(^^)ll 

3T^lMRfT RIRR^RIRR^RRII^ ^fRR: I 
^fRRRiTR RiR53R.R?RRRfRRTR| II II 

RRTi^R ?ngR 5 gRi rr^ri^r i 



G 4 

190 Efcftcrr} <T=^ I ,1Tp<T: IK^ II 

^g:^Vi =? flr^ iK^ II 

IT# ^ it^^TTI^ =^ I 

l^r ^T =^Ttrff II II 

195 iTT^lf^f^ fr«T[ I 

3 Tqf^ II ^<r || 

^1 qr ^ qi q^^rqi^^t i 

qqRTS^HqR fT HRnRf ^I^R: II II 

qf^qqm ^ri qrR ^ f^qq| ^ ft i 
200 jnir'RT^r Riq^qf ^iqf^ in ^ ° ii 

3 T% qi m#3 ItRRr^ qq; i 

q q?TTl qjf^W in n II 

q^f^r ^Rq^Ri q i 

q|qq^ ^^iRF^qqii^ q ?fMi m n ii 

905 q^iF^f^q qsqq^ ^irt 5 i 

qfq^pqtsq q^q q Rqqtf>q; 11 nni 
^ qi wsr qii't ^^q^qrwqi qs: 1 
qq%^qt 5 q c?Wiq?Tf^q: II n « II 

RTiq^it q gfeq 1 

210 ^qRf q^li:^ qRfJcq q m mi 

R [4 gqr q q i%RfRqgg 1 
^qqj qifRf ^ q ^ tqr 5 ?ffqq 
gqRT qfqfTt qift gt ^qriRqf 1 


line II 




Go 

qtlqfqj 3 .^i 

II \o^ II 

215 ^t3rT^s{5t3^: wm gqi^l q?i: i 


^ft^w^ttft ^ qq'i^^ftqq 

II II 

?rqoTT5wqr4 i 


^F^wqi i1:3ari 

I) II 

iqifffoiqfqt i 


220 qlsrqf^fqonfq^^: 

II U° II 

ffqi%qT%f3 qSTq,^'l^ 1 


Rfcq II 


wq ^(jq q^q1 m q i 


qfp^ Tiqqnfqq?T: 

mu II 




JTH TOtSfe-qiq: 



GO 






^?q 5r^«c?TTf^ I 

’n%R^>R ^ronri fR ii( \ )ii 

WnRfFHRT ^ ^-SRRT *Tff'R I , 

^ ^P-TRF Mw: II ^ II 

■"i '?I%^R3R 3^4 Wl I ^11^ fTFT:‘l 

3?TJTl =^R^[r^-^T fR^IWrl^ IM II 

fR ^JTtRw I q#t 5<RiJT^5r^n'^ ^ i 
^4 RJT 'T^RW II « II 

^ ^4j JTR^'l Tf ^R?5PT; I 
1" ?n RR^R R^lRJJ^ST^^SgR II «\ II 

RR P-T^Rf^r RrRRPRfT3»ri: I 

g ^TR: RtHF: r'^RR II C II 

iTHp^q^^q ;TIJTR R?TtFRl: Wf^^T: I 
'TRfT^T^W^R g HT4ir<^fRTrm: II 's II 

15 RR^ 3 "TRfrq; I 


^R %T[3:wX5f,^^ JIRRI ^ II t' II 

3RYP-Tt ^R *TR?RfR R^ ^TRR: I 

RR: 'Tfn^RIRiR RRRI II ^ II 

Rq^fkg^RR: RRR^I RRRt I 
20 3iT^i%4i ^RgRRigr^fitRi gR: in o II 

RRgR g 5 i%r^^ p^\ *tri: i 
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f| ^it%^t: nun 

5^ ^qf: ttItHI : I 

3T^Rt II UN 

26 jyoiy^^ 5 ^m?rr ^^IOTT ?TH^^Tr%: I 

?THR Jn|TI%r: ll( u )ii 

?THf^^Tl^?Tl^t T^^cTl: I 

lU « n 

30 ^^Tf^Tg^Tr^Fi: 'Tf^JT^TT^ ^n%[: ll( \ ^)n 

jT^F^sr^ta: I 

I T^^i: 11 U H 

5nT«r =?^[fT^W fk\T^ 'JrRR«Tl: I 

^ ii( \ «)ii 

k Ti#'? k ^\z\ ^ fOTF n(K)ii 

=fi^pjq ?THJT3^| ipiRT T^Icl^ II \%\\ 

40 ^Tf^FH k # R^§^»-TT ll(U)ll 

JTSTFRF ^rH3F?7FT^ 3 I 

?Tf^FT^ W^\ ^ R^FRFR^Tt ^15 n(U)n 

?TH I 

TOF ffesfiflTT: II ^Ul 

46 ar^ftf^JqF k RHF^fF^rf?# I 



G8 

^iTT^TI »TonTf 5rf^»T 
OTr^lf^TfWlf^ rT«TT =?IS^Tcr I 

?T>Tr^: 

50 r^(^?iTf^Pr«r 'T^?rT 

^ 3?w<m f i%:qfri ^ i 
m ?^iT?TtT>ff ?J5 
3T^^?T[ I 

rT«n ^ ^THf^ 1%7: 

«s grgi^w^^if^ i: i 

rrqi ?TH^T?r 1^ JRIJTT noT^l f^q 
t lq ^?Titirmgi^T i 
frqi ^THiqmf^i qqqf^^qqnqq: 
k ^ ^nriKqr: i 

00 ?5?TPTr ’TqTrTRriqqiqql 

’^R^fT>w^qfq i%qi T\m w - 1 

qrqmit eq^rqjT: ^F^I T^^jqq: I 

^q-q^q q l^?ruq^ T%s:^ 

05 gq^iqrq qq'l'm q^qi^[%q7t ^fq: i 
^rq^qrq^ q q3?qifT%q?t q m 
qqWi Tlrqf^^ i 
qf Rqiq qif ^sq 
^q Tt^iqiq ^ qqqif^^ i 


ii(^^)ii 
11(^8)11 
IlC^^)!! 
II II 
ll(^^)ll 
liC^Oii 
ll(^^)ll 
II II 
HUH 
11 u II 

II U 11 
11 \'i II 



70 ^7^3=^^ \\\M\ 

77%^«T m^T *1377711^ I 
T^^PJTT flr^Tft ??Traf7f^ rTcf^^jfl HUH 

?7^Wlf^’T77't 7T|7f^^7I^^ ?7 | 

’7T^fr7ff^’TR^=?lf^ fl:?7ff^W 57137? IU'9 H 

70 ?T^I?RF 77fRFT ^ ^ I 

?«TT ?7f^ I?? 5T^(j; II U II 

?^l?^ 'To I?? 57^?j;i 

•57?'7??f^^ 7TH H(U)II 

?37?3WR^-8J =?3J'7R ? I 

so TI^F^Wr ? Il( « ° )ll 

5m‘^^lf^'T?^?H'^ TfT? ?«TT I 

7T^I7R??t?r ^ H( a \ )l| 

^?I?f ?R^ft ? 5TJRf ?DT?iqT I 
?TW ?n% 5 ??kl ^ H II 

so ??r^lMl^'HKGl I 

5TJRI 5 ^1%: ??r^T^I3^7n:?: H 8UI 

arif ?5 ^91^1 W?7?7) »Tfif^?; I 
5f??Ri: ?? 9T??TI II 8 8 II 

? f 'R?r'I I 

»0 11 8^ II 

? ? ^1? ?*^37f% I 

? 5tr#^ R 77?rRti^ an^? iKaOn 

? ?gH ? ?!?? ? ?jr ? f^3? I 
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^ g«TJTR JT ?>OT HJTm ' ll(8V9)|f 

95 3TI3^?tjt hth i 

^ Cf^ ^T ^ 11(8011 

^ 3^ 3Tor^ r%qi i 

II 8^ II 

3 ^I%T I 


100 ?T^ ^3^ ^qi ^^JPT fRTn>*?: II <^ ° II 

9J^ »Tr[^ f 4't?JI^i qClTI^: I 
’^1^3^ ^T m ^4 w M II 

fq4 =q q^qqq! 3Tq3.l 

qrTJTc^R^ tq ?T f| qr^r R3: II <\Ot 

los ^ 3 q4q;3 ^] 1 

q^q^^i«n qi qi qqs^or qi 11 11 

qqt 3 tI 5 c 4 1 

?RrT^q^-qwq;^T^% ^T^q, m 8 ii 

qq?fM qr^i 1 

no ll^: II <\MI 

g^qf-sir fqrrqqTHiq^^qwijq^fnrqq: 1 

3^ q f?T^iq%:qi^^: 11 11 

%si^%q f^sri^tqiqftJi^q^qqqT m it 11 

115 ^qsfcqigq^r^^^ R4q43,i 
§5qR[,qi4q f^gqrseyqtqfqrq^qqiM ii n 

qi^^Ti^q %!q4q^qKq3;i 



7i 

JfT- \\\% II 

^55T[& ^IwriT^f^ J 

^20 '7?JPT^T^^[PTI ii(^°)ii 

5^1%^ gtw ^5=jrTRi \ 

mf ii(U )ii 

^Tgg 5^n5TT(t¥^n'7^ i 

T^iri rn’kigwr =5rif$r^?m ii(<^)iii 

m 5rMii%^ ^Tfn f^=T?nj 

?iTWsn f^ilflwi II n l!l 

O ^ C\ ^ 

*fi5t^Ji^*Tl^?T5rf ?T»qi^3srt^=f 

^ir'igff^TTT iK« « 


f [% jftl^rrgjlf^T^iqi 

TTiq ?THJT[Sf^(q: 
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q«n^^T I 

ft »rfVft tI^ ^ m 
*T^ cT«n fjfri; H5nf|?T 

5 areif^^f^wRr *TT^f^f%Tt m \ 

^T%rf^ I 

Htsiar^kf^ m3«r sf^: 

?T irl^f : Hsn^: 

^?5|5T^ 5TI^»T?fr5?Tt »?5^ fT^ Sjf^’T; | 
10 iTfrft ^irr TT^oi 

f ^ ^Fnf^^Np^=?q 

<Rq wi q^iqjq i 

^«r q?Tl% q^q;^Tq?^Tq^ W. 
15 sT^qqr qw i 

qqiqqq^^ qw Ti^n f%fqiq^ 

3'»r^^^ |fqi qr^«f q?T^^: 
fq ^ fc-q^i ^ q^sqityqj i 
20 5jf%%T 5 i%f^q^!f3?i5»qq 

wqiq i^^qqR ^qjq q i 


II \ II 
II ^ II 
II ^ Ji 
II ^ II 
II ^ II 
II ^ II 
II ^ II 
IK' II 
ii(^)ii 
II II 
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5 ^ II U II 

t| I 

^FTn^ T^JT^TTri; sri^^T^ II \\\\ 

2i> fl^liTT ^ I 

# 3T^I^ HUH 

5 3%^ HUH 

30 m 11 u H 

5T#n%5ft^ m ^r^i^oTg^: I 

3 91?: huh 

51?^ f ^ I 

??? ??r^ # *f!f^ "Tm: HUH 

38 ^i?;NT^I%?^9J5Ti5?55?TH:^ f I 

?T^:^5frW =^1^ ?I 5?^^^ H K H 

g^ilniT: 5 t^% ^ ?T 5ft^, i 

3?: HU II 

g:R^sT^ ?T3n^^r«?i^F^ i 

« wf??FPr^i huh 

Ijt I? 5Tf#T I 

^TT% fl? 11 \ H 

huh 
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arriToqq %yq arPT^T^-J^ ^ I 
^l^c 5 TJTt 3 qi^T^ifl ^ 5 fM 
3l^^5^W#rTPT 3 I 

60 ^wt: 54 ^ 1 ?? ^goq !T?Tiq|nj 

^?sqiTrf^fj^^« 7 f 33 ^?^T»Tn|fT; i. 

3 TW^: 'TI%^ ^»Tt ^iq^I ^^fFT: 


;j;q[= 5 q 5 Pn?J^gfl^^ 3 ^: 

65 ^'TI^ 3 IT^TI^: I 

5q^^«n 

=?i^^«nf^f^i =^if^ ^ I 

5 ^Rt \k^m 

^qiql ^iRWi^rt 'TrTf f i 

60 qsfMq q 3^1^ %<I^?Tf3 q^qfq 

3Tq7T?5^ft^q^|qt I 

qsTRqt 'irr RiT^q>i^fqqi^qi 
q5fii::^q^orrgq#q i 
jh^qsn^RRl ^ ^^iT%fr: 

05 ^^r^fWRi i 

^TiRqi^i^nq^'JTT 
^3 ^?^iot! q q>Tf=?JT^T^ I 
q qqwRf ?:i3r^RTiqfTR®ri 


ii(^^)ii 

ll('^ 8 )ll 

ll(=^^)ll 

11(^011 

1 

ll('^.V 9 )ll 

IKHOII 

II II 

II II 

iK^Uii 
ii(^^)ii 
ii(^^)ii 
ii(^«)ii 



STCTIit-qT'r: 7.5 

?I5r^5?qt^^0TT ^5T^TM%:TT II( ^ ^)|| 

I^rrq fT?^: I 

^ : II II 

7^ I 

^i'75^mtftT«TT ii(K)ii 

»TI^R§r^^^<ir =?5'7<^«Tf^T#: ll(H)ll 

^I^flw^:* I 

80 551 !^=? Il( 8 ° )ll 

'^^7=#^«rRTT# I 

^ffTT 5 ^ cTRf? II 8 \ ll 

W>TfT^iT^ ^ ^ I 

:ft^^FnT|ir^?7I^rf?fI II 8^ II 

80 ^|lf ^RT ^ ^5?^% ?tI^T: I 

^R^^RIfWTR^ II 8^1 

^I3n;t jt«t 4 f^-^ri^fTrTt yriq^ cf^ HR I 
^[3RR{^ STPq^ ^7T ffT: II 8 8 II 

3TFn3fS ^Rfltf^: I 

so 'T^=?T%%^3^?R«n ^5#r;T: ii 8^ ii 

3TfJRTlf^'?f^: ^ ^T3TRTf^’TR«TT I 

?T#^Tt ^3 II 8 Ul 

JnifiJn^l^JTR^^ JTTI^: ’7f^Tc5^fi;i 



7 (> 




JTRF'JTf WTI^f^T ^ I II II 

jnFT^^pf^r^g^ i 

^ i^yrrFoqi fq^'nft^T^l I 
100 qiq JTIiTWf^T^Tt ?Tf^: II II 

f|f'?T^I^TJTq>Il5^I WI^snipTPPf): II Ul 

II II 

105 q-q^ q-Jix =q ^T^q7Wqt!§f%fPF: I 

JTf: II II 

?r =^ i 

M ft *T'JiqrI^^T*qjn't^=^Rt: II ^ 8 II 

f^qf^T^: qiqqjiqi: i 

110 q^Tl: II II 

^^qqi: q^f =^qi: ^^fri giqfs^ i 

m qqi q fqWfm%; ii ii 

sn^ql qjq^q ^qj qqi i 

q qi^rqqq^iqt q^qrfqq^^q^ifqq: ii ii 

115 m 3 fqk^ i 

qqr ^ ^qTTpf^q^^q 

qq^ qsiq^ik i^r q i 


II <\<' II 



3TffJT|3fJTl?T: 
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^T?JTR f^fT I 

120 ^5r^ IK ° ii 

aT3»5Hflfl|^'^ 555^ 1 

f't ’Tf^l IK Ul 

37^54 R^ft m\ ik’^ II 

126 ^1 5 ^T^^l 

?rRT^iT?g^'Tl^fnJTR Tn^; iKKi 

^Rl friiP7ls«Tm I 

^TT^R f«7R^^TTf^git IK« II 

R^^fI55'=T 3^4 ’K^Rig^r^ i 
130 ’T^^RfROT R®5^ srtg. IK'KI 


3^3T^r 3 I 

iTt R =^ sq^T^jfl^ri firi|?ft srtg II K II 


4^ it 3T^ RIR^ I 

3TiTf5 »TRWr 4? Rf Tl^n IK'S II 

135 ^TJTRJ^ STI^R ^] I 

3Rii^ R^^T?5I% m IK<' II 

^ ^%qiRR^ I 

RRI^n^SRTiR f iR^RmRiT: II ^^11 

<IR *RR R RRI^ RWIf*? 3«RRRT: I 
140 ^ f%t 3^ ^ SF^TftRtsft R^: II vso || 


11 
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3^^^’Tf5on3^qf«r ^^i 

II 'SH II 

24'' ?TI>T ^R ^ I 

II 'aUl 

Ini q^r^fRor it«it i 

q^R^q^T^^q rT^3»»r^?f^ ii(^ a )ii 

qg?qfTiqq RifqfMinqqt^ =q i 

J50 xrif 11 V9(^ II 

qs^^q ^Tff?Rq:q^ ^R^OT I 
3Rq?5q3T^R[^5’^^3JT^l?Ri iKvaOlt 

^RT =q ^fforqRJT^q =q I 
qqiqt^R ^Tfq^ i%i^: ii 'SVS II 

155 q^%qT SRqrT^fHqi^ 5^ I 

q^Ri Tq5fq^«n qi ii '9<rii 

^iRT^qi^fw qf^^TR^q =q i 

ST^^P II \9^ II 

rRMqf^^Tg^^#Tl I 

ifio TTfTi 1^ qi II <'o II 

II Cotill 

qR^qjfR^n^ hth q^-os^qi i 
wjq 1^01 fe^ii qpT5=5q^ ii cv'ii 

^^fr m I 

165 =qi3^^ ^wqpm 


I cv'ii 
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l«? ^|0TI3 dt^I^H: I 
q^m^T gWHlriTiT: 

^ <ft35nTRfq ^Tf r^: I 

170 ?n3f^o7?tr^TT«7t W*lT^q: 

^5 r% rr^ot ^ 

175 ^ ^>q qf^: | 

q«Tl|s?Tm 5TIf5qR:5t 

gqdf^^Riq?TFq-tR^qt’ i 

180 ^tt-qf %T^ 1^7^^ fRITfq: 
gf^ 3n*m ^71^ q^T k-qR^: i 



186 57^1 SRig^q i 

fflqiR^ tqtf?Tf|iTR«TT 


?r;<t«tt sr^rifNj 3^ 1 
gfRI ?m 7 *Rig^^r% 5757 RRq ^7 
qif(%^ R»r^ ^Ri i 


II <'8 II 

II II 
II <fi II 
II II 

II <r'<' 11 

II <'^ II 
11(^011 
II II 

II II 

II II 
II ^8 II 
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190 ^ ikmi 

rTf^S:^^^!^! 5r5Tc^^ I KOI 

q %i ^isq ^rjqnri ^nrif^fi; i 

erifTor: w%4t ^n'^’T: ll(^^)ll 

'95 ^ 9jir5rirTt?Tff^^ ^r^nri^JT^r: ,i 

^ »rf^3: II II 

stItb w ^ 5R%3fq i ’ 

^t^OT nTtf^rR sqRTt 3^»T II II 

l^wm ^ ^ SfiTR w I 

200 33^ f?f|RTI TIc5^5T^: IM ° ° H 
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